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Some North American Botanists. 

I. C. S. Rafinesque. 

No name connected with American botany suggests greater 
possible success and more dismal actual failure than that of Con- 
stantine S. Rafinesque-Schmaltz. His ambition was his destruc- 
tion, for it seemed to consist in establishing new genera and 
species and this he pursued so persistently that in his later years it 
became a monomania. His earlier writings contain real contribu- 
tions to botanical science, but his later are simply collections of 
absurdities which if recognized at all would so cumber our 
synoDymy that it would tend to make of it a hopeless tangle. And 
so this botanist of real genius, who boasted of having established 
over three thousand new genera and species, has his name attached 
to but a paltry dozen of genera in Gray's Manual, which covers 
nearly all the ground of his personal explorations. In his volumi- 
nous and scattered writings hundreds of pages must be read to 
find one which contains anything of value. Rafinesque should be 
held up before the young botanist of to-day as the type of a 
species-maker run mad, whose tendency was to so magnify every 
slightest deviation from the type that to him it meant a new genus 
or species. This statement finds it culmination in the paper which 
he sent to a well known scientific journal, in which he described in 
regular natural history style twelve new species of thunder and 
lightning. 

The subject of this sketch was a Sicilian and first came to this 
country in 1802, remaining for three years, engaged in exploring 
our Atlantic slope, travelling- on foot over much of the territory 
between Northern Pennsylvania and Virginia. In 1815 he re- 
turned from Europe and remained until his death, which occurred 
in September, 1840. During these 25 years he explored most 
indefatiguably from Vermont to Virginia and westward to the 
Wabash River. In 1819 he was appointed Professor of Natural 
Sciences in the University of Lexington, Kentucky, where he re- 
mained for seven years. In this time he claims to have explored 
that state thoroughly and made excursions into neighboring states 
north and south. During his last years he was engaged chiefly in 
exploring southern New Jersey and the pine-barrens. 
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Rafinesque has published quite an interesting autobiography, 
entitled, A Life of Travels and Researches, which contains much 
that is interesting, giving an account of his travels and well de- 
scribing the discomforts and pleasures of the botanical explorer. 
The following extract from the introduction to his New Flora of 
North America will convince all of our collectors that the writer 
knows what he is talking about. 

"Musquitoes and fleas will often annoy you or suck your blood if you 
stop or leave a hurried step. Gnats dance before the eyes, and often fall in 
unless you shut them ; insects creep on yoa and into 3 T our ears. Ants crawl 
on you whenever you rest on the ground ; wasps will assail you like furies if 
you touch their nests. But ticks, the worst of all, are unavoidable whenever 
you go among bushes, and stick to you in crowds, filling your skin with 
pimples and sores. Spiders, gallineps, horse-fles, and other obnoxious in- 
sects, will-otten beset you or sorely hurt you." 

It is needless to say that the other side of the picture is also 
presented, and the pleasurable excitements of discovering "new 
things" well drawn. 

It is difficult to enumerate the writings of Rafinesque, for they 
are so scattered throughout transient publications, that it is hard 
to know when all are counted and just as hard to find all that are 
known. In the Am. Jour. Sci., Vol. 40, No. 2, 1841, is an article 
entitled, "Notice of the Botanical Writings of the late C. S. Rafi- 
nesque," written by Dr. Gray, and the acknowledgement might as 
well be made here that to it we are indebted for most of the infor- 
mation contained in this sketch. In the article referred to, Dr. 
Gray makes mention of nearly thirty titles which relate to botany, 
most of them however meaning not books but pamphlets. 

Something now as to Rafinesque's methods in establishing new 
genera (which by the way he called genuses) and species. Those 
which he established upon personal observation are entitled to the 
most authority, but faulty partly on account of an ignorance of 
previous writings, but mostly because the slightest deviation in 
leaves made species and any change in floral organs led to the es- 
tablishment of genera. His writings showed an appreciation of 
natural affinities and of the advantages of a natural classification, 
but the boundaries of a species or genus lay in an unknown region. 
He insisted that new species and genera are being constantly pro- 
duced by the deviation of existing forms, which at length give rise 
to new species, and finally to new genera. This view was certainly 
in advance of his age and does great credit to his powers of obser- 
vation. But he absurdly gave estimates as to the time in which 
these changes were made, stating that from thirty to one hundred 
years was the average time required for the production of a new 
species, and five hundred to a thousand years the time required for 
a new genus. Hence he thought that the business of establishing 
new genera and species would be endless, but he set himself man- 
fully to work in his Flora Telluriana to establish 1000 totally 
new genera. 
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While a certain amount of patience can be retained in sifting 
his work upon forms which he himself saw and studied, this cannot 
be said with reference to his other work, for he had the pernicious 
habit of establishing genera and species upon descriptions 
and very imperfect descriptions too, of forms which he had 
never seen. For instance, his Florula Ludoviciana con- 
tains the descriptions of 30 new genera and 196 new species, 
not one of which had he ever seen, not one of which had even 
been collected, and all based upon the imperfect descriptions of a 
Mr. Robin, a man who did not know a Ranunculus from a Polygo- 
num. The amusing part of it is that Rafinesque accepts Robin's 
identifications when there is no description, but whenever a few 
words of description are appended, the plant cannot be what Mr. 
Robin called it, cannot be anything before described, and hence 
must be a new genus or species. Thus he went to work upon the 
various writings of such botanists as Pursh,Nuttall,Elliott, Torrey, 
etc., and whenever they expressed any doubt as to the relationship 
of a certain form, a new species or genus would be established. 
Dr. Torrey's account of the plants collected by Dr. James, in Long's 
Expedition, yielded to the fertile imagination of Rafinesque 20 new 
genera ! Dr. Gray mentions one instance he happened to know 
about, where our botanist mistook an undeveloped Bupleurum for 
a grass, and described it as a new genus of Graminece. Being told 
of his mistake he published it as anew genus "near to Bupleurum." 
He famishes probably the only instance of* a botanist persistently 
desiring to dedicate a genus to himself. The genus proposed 
just as persistently refused to stand and in despair he provides half 
a dozen Rafinesquias, from which botanists may take their choice. 
I know not whether his desire in this particular has ever been grat- 
ified. In the Flora Telluriana he begins in earnest the business of 
making genera, proposing, as has been said, to establish 1000 
new genera. To give the cases referred to in the Am. Jour. Sci. ; 
"Allium was divided into 15 genera; Solidago into 7, with about 
twice as many sub-genera; Saxifraga into 12 genera, which are 
placed in three natural orders, and two different classes; Polygonum 
into 23; Gentiana into 14; Linum into 34; Hypericum into 11; 
and Salvia into 14 genera absolutely, and 14 more proposed as doubt- 
ful or perhaps sub-genera." Of this whole regiment of genera 
marched to the front to stand the fire of criticism but 12, a corpor- 
al's guard, survive in the region covered by Gray's Manual, viz: 
Adlumia, Polanisia, Cladrastis, Osmorrhiza, Lepachys, Erechthites, 
llysanthes, Blephilia, Peltandra, Clintonia, Diarrhena, and Eatonia, 
and Bentham and Hooker have slain some of these. The fact is 
that Rafinesque's work is so unreliable that he has not even re- 
ceived the credit that he deserves, and some of his names ought to 
have been retained that were disregarded. Never was there a finer 
field open to the enterprising botanist than this country presented 
to Rafinesque when he landed here in 1802. No one made any 
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pretensions to such knowledge or ability as he possessed and the 
land was his "to enter in and possess." When he returned in 1815 the 
land was already partly possessed for Pursh, Nuttall, Elliott, Big- 
elow, etc., were at work. When we come to analyze the character 
of this eccentric man it seems as though the secret of all his ec- 
centricity and cause of his failure to reach the rank for which 
nature had fitted him, was an unbounded egotism. Then, as now, 
there occasionally appeared one who preferred self to truth, even in 
communion with nature, who is the very embodiment of truth and 
is supposed to cultivate a love for it in her votaries. But the fact 
is scientific men are dreadful egotists and their own opinion is often 
worth a good deal more to them than the truth, and our estimate 
of Rafinesque is that he was simply an extreme and outspoken 
representative of a large class of scientific men to-day. And so he 
was ever working, but rarely accomplishing anything; always eager 
to publish, but his writings the rarest of all; anxious for his name 
to be remembered, but so using his talents as almost to bury him- 
self and his works in a too harsh cond.mnation. 



"Effort for self ends aimlessly; 
Effort for truth grows endlessly." 



The Hibernaculum of Asarum Canadense, 1. 

Tt is quite common for trees and 
shrubs to form buds during the fall, con- 
taining the leaves and flowers for the 
following year in a more or less de- 
veloped condition. On the other hand 
it is very rare among herbaceous per- 
ennials to find any trace of the flowers 
until spring. An exception to these is 
our common Wild Gin- 
ger. On the 25th of No- 
vember, I noticed in the 
garden of Mr. W. Werth- 
ner,that the creeping root- 
stocks had formed very 

flat buds 

which laid 

horizontally 

on the ground 

or were slight- 
ly covered by 

soil ( F ig 1 

and 6 b). He 
kindly permitted me to 
take the specimens. On the side of the bud towards the 
the shoot will be found a small ovate-oblong scale (big. 2). 
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